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ITI the windat north-eaſt, forbiddingly keen, 
The Cor Low or BiLLEsDON ne'er witneſs'd, I ween, 
Two hundred ſuch Horſes and Men, at a Burſt, | 
All determin'd to ride,—each reſolv'd to be firſt. 
But to get a good Start over-eager and jealous, | 
| Two-thirds, at the leaſt, of theſe very nne fellows, 
So crowded, and huſtled; and joſtled, and croſs d, 
hat they rode the wrong way, and at ſtarting were loſt, 
In ſpite of th' unpromifing ſtate of the weather, 
Away broke the Fox, and the Hounds cloſe together ; 
A Burſt up to Tilton ſo brilliantly ran, 
Was ſcarce ever ſeen in the mem'ry of man. 
What Hounds guided ſcent, or which led the way, 
Your Bard—to their names quite a Stranger—can't ſay ; 
| Tho', their names had he known, he is free to confeſs, 
His Horſe could not ſhew him, at ſuch a Death- Pace. 
Villiers, Cholmondely, and Foreſter, made ſuch ſharp play, 
Not omitting Germain, never ſeen till to-da 
Had you judg'd of theſe Four by the trim of their pace, : 
At Bub'ry you'd thought they' been riding a Race. 
But thele Hounds with a Scent—how they daſh & they fling! 
To o'er-ride them, is quite the impoſſeble thing. 
Disdaining to hang in the Wood—thro' he raced, 
And the Open for Skeffington gallantiy faced, 
Where headed, and foil'd, his firſt point he forsook, 
And merrily led them a a dance o'er the Brook, Ea 
5 | 5 Td N Paſlyd | I 
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Paſs' 1 Galby and Nortoh, oreat Stretton and ſmall, 
Right onward {till ſweeping to old Stretton Hall: 

Where Two Minutes Check, ſerv'd to ſhew, at one ken, 
The extent of the havoc mongſt Horſes and Men. 

Such ſigbing, ſuch ſobbing, ſuch trotting, ſuch walking, — 
Such reeling, fuch halting, of Fences ſuch baulking, — 
Such a Smoke in the Gaps, ſuch comparing of Notes, — 
Such quizzing each other's daub'd breeches and coats; 
Here a Man walk'd afcot who his Horſe had half kill d, 
There you met with a Steed who his Rider had ſpilld. 

In ſhort, ſuch Dilemmas, ſuch Scrapes, ſuch diſtreſa, 
One Fox ne'cr occaſion d, the knowing conſels. 

But alas! the Dilemmas had icarcely began— 

On for Wigſton and Ayleſton he refolute ran, 

Where a few of the ſtouteſt now flacken'd and panted, 


And many were ſeen irretrievably pianted. 


The high-road to Leiceſter the Scoundrel then croſs' d, 
As Tell- Tale { a. } and Beaufremont (b.) found to their coſt ; 


And Pilliers eſteem'd it a ferious bore, 


That no longer could Shwuttiecock Fc.) fly as bebt. 
Even Joe Millers { 8. ſpirit of Fun was ſo broke, 
That He ceas'd to conſider the Run as a Jobe. 

Then ſtreaming away, o'er the River he {plaſh'@— 
Germain, cloſe at hand, off the bank Melon (e.) daſh' d. 
Why the Dur prov'd fo ſtout, in a fcamper fo wild, 
Till now he had only been rode by a Child. (%, 
After Him plung'd Foe Miller with Muſters fo flim, 


_ 


Who twice ſunk, and nearly paid dear for his Wham, 

Not reflefting that all Water- Melons muſt ſwim. 

Well ſous'd by their dip, on they bruſh'd o'er the bottom, 
W ich liquor on board enough to beſot em: 


5 | 


ut th 
d tretCc 
Wher 


Vho 
Fack - 
AVhor 
Nunn 
lo 10 
( 
Woul 


Bob G 


* But 
{ a. Mr. Foreſter's Horſe. 
b. Mr. Madocks's Horſe. 
Cc. Lord Villiers's Horſe. 
d. Mr. Muſters's Horle. 
; Fe. Mr. Germain's Horſe. 
6. J Formerly the property of Mr. Child, to whom this Hunt is per- 
haps originally indebted for r the Projer : Sos Style of ridivg to Hounds, 


But 


s per- 
ds. 


ut the Villain no longer at all at a loſs, 
Stretch'd away like a Devil for EN DERBT Cons E. 


Where meeting with many a Brother and Cousin, 
Vho knew how to dance a good Hay in the Furzen, 


Fack Raven (g. / at length coming up on a Hack, 
Vhom a Farmer had lent him—whipp'd of the game Pack. 


Running ſulky, Old Loadstone { h.) the Stream w. Huld not ſwim, 
o longer Sport proving a Magne! to him. | 
of Miſtakes, and Mishaps, and what each Man befell, 


Would the Muſe could with juitice Poœtical tell! 
Bob Grosvenor on Pluſh (i. tho determin'd t ride 


oſt, at firſt, a good Start, and was ſoon ſet aſide; 
ho' he charg'd hill and dale, not to loſe this rare Chace, 


Dn Velve.—Pluſſi could not get footing alas ſ 


To Tilton sail'd bravely Sir Wheeler O'Cnff--- 


Vhere neglecting, thro' hurry, to keep a good Luff, 


o Leeward he irifis._utow provoking a cale |! 


oft . And wa: forc'd, tho' reluctant, to give up the Chace. 


Fir Lewley, (j. as usual, loſt half of the ſport. 
put thei: the profeſs'd Philoſophical Creed, 


As making his way to the Pack's not his Forte, 


hat © Al's for the bes!”—of Maſter Candide, 

not comfort Sir R reconcile may at leaſt— 

or on this ſuppoſition hes Sport is the beſt. 

Orby Hunter, who ſeem'd to be hunting his Fate, 

ot Falls, to the tune of no fewer than Eight. 

Ba/an's King k.) upon Glimpse, JJ. / ſadly outof conditions. 
ul!'d up, to avoid of being tir d the ſuſpicion. 

e did right—for Og very ſoon found, 


His worſt had he done—he'd have ſcarce glimps'd a Hound. 


A 3. Charles 


Cg. The name of the Huntsman. 
nh. ) The Huntsman's Horse. 
Ci. Mr. Robt. Groſvenor's Horſe. 


Co): fir Robert Lawley not unuſually, in the brief dialect of dienen. 
U a Sir Lawley. 


(,) Mr. Ogltander—who, according to the lame dialect, goes by the 


re familiar appellation of Og. 
(.) Mr. Oglander's Horſe. 


8 Ws 


| » Heoverturn'd George, whom he threw on his face: 


* 


Charles Meynell 115 lay very well with the Hounds, 
Till of Stretton he nearly arriv'd kt the bounds, _ 
Now diſcover'd that Waggoner (m. } rather would creep, 
Than exert his great proweſs in taking a Leap. 
But when croſſing the Turnpike he read #7 Put on here'—} 

"Twas enough to make any one bluſter and ſwear. 

The Waggoner feeling familiar the Road, 

Was reſoly'd not to quit it, ſo ſtock ſtill he ſtood. 

Yet prithee, dear Charles! why raſh vows will you make— 
Thy leave of old Billesdon (n. to finally take? 

Since from Segg's Hill (o.) for inſtance, or p'haps Melton Spinney, 
If they go a good pace—you are beat for a Guinea. 

_ *Tis Money, they ſay, makes the Mare to go kind 
The Proverb has vouch'd for this, time out of mind ; 
But tho' of this truth you admit the full force, 

It may not hold fo good, of every Horse. 

If it did, Ellis Charles need not huſtle and hug, 

By Name, not by Nature, his favoutite Slug. / p. 51 
Yet Slug as he is -the whole of this Chace 

Charles ne'er cou'd have ſeen, hed he gone a Snails pace. 

Old Gradus, { q. ) whole fretting and fuming at firit, 
Diſqualifies ſtrangely for ſuch a tight Burſt, 

E'er to Tilton arriv'd, ceas'd to pull and to crave, 
And tho! freſhzsh at Stretton, he ſtepp'd a Pas grave ; 
Where in turning him over a cramp kind of place, 


And on foot to walk home it had ſure been his fate, 
But that ſoon he was caught, and tied up to a gate. 


Near Wigſton occurr'd a moſt ſingular joke, = ( 
Captain Miller averr'd that his Leg be had broke, — rb 
And bemoan'd in moſt piteous expreſſions, how bard, ic h 
By ſo cruel a fracture, to have his ſport marr d. | 

| 1 nec 
(m.) Mr, Charles Meynell's Horſe. | 71 
( n, Ile had threatened never again to attempt following the Hound Fic) 
from Billeſdon, as no Horſe could carry his weight up to them in that par! 75 
of the Country. "a 0 
(o.) A very diferent part of the Hunt. — 


(p.) Mr. Charles Ellis's Horſe it f 
('g. ) Mr, George Ellis's Horſe, | r 


5 
In quizzing his Friends he felt little remorſe, 
To fineſ5e the compleat doing up of his Horze. 
ad he told a long ſtory of loſing a Shoe, 
JOr of laming his Horſe, he very well knew 
re. That the Leiceſterſhire Creed, out this Truism worms, 
, Lost Shoes, and dead beat, are Synonimous terms.” (r.) 
So a Horſe muſt here learn, whatever he does 
To die game—as at Tyburn—and ** die in his Shoes.” 
— Bethel Cox, and Tom Smith, Meſſieurs Bennet and Hawke, 
Their Nags all contriv'd to reduce to a walk. 
puny) Maynard's Lord, who deteſts competition and ſtrife, 
As well in the Chace, as in ſocial Life, 
Than whom nobody harder has rode in his time, 
But to crane (s.) now and then, now thinks it no crime 
That he beat ſome crack Riders molt fairly may crow, 
For he {:v'd to the end, tho' he ſcarcely knows how. 
With Snaffle and Martingale kept in the rear, 
His Horſes mouth open half up to his ear, 
Mr. Wardle, who threat'ned great things over night, (f.) 
Beyond Stretton was left in moſt terrible plight. 
Too lean to be preſs'd, yet egg'd on by compulſion, 
No wonder his Nag tumbled into convulſion. 
Ah! had he but loſt a fore Shoe, or fell lame, 
Iwould only his Sport have curtail'd, not his Fame. (u.) 
Lorraine, (v.) than whom no one his game plays more ſafe, 
Who the laſt than the firſt prefers ſeeing by half— 


«AY 


What 


(r.) Indeed ſo implicit is this article of the Meltonian belief, that ma- 
ny a Horſe, in addition to the misfortune of breaking his hoof from loſing 
his ſhoe, has laboured likewiſe under the aforeſaid unavoidable imputation, 
Zto his everlaſting diſgrace, | 
(.) Crane—The term derives it's origin from the neceſſary extenfion of 
neck of ſuch Sportsmen as dare to incur the reproach, by venturing © to look 
before they leap.” 
f 6.) ho was ſaid to have threat'ned, that he would beat the whole 
Field the next day. | | 
(u.) For which exvreſs purpoſe, more than Sport, ſome are filly enough 
to ſuppoſe he hunts ; and which, tho? he did actually ſucceed in, in one in- 
tance ſome Seaſons ago, he probably never will do again, having threatned 
it frequently ſince, with as little ſucceſfſss. 
| (v.) Mr, Lorraine Smith. 
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What with Nicking, (w.) and keeping a conſtant look out, 


Every turn of the Scent ſurely turn'd to account. But 
The wonderful pluck of his Horſe ſurpris'd ſome, nat 
But he knew they were making point blank for his home. pM 
* Short home” to be brought we all ſhould defire, | le [ 
Could we manage the trick like the Enderby Squire. ( x.) be 
Wild Shelley (y.) at ſtarting, all ears, and all eyes, The 
Who to get a good Start all experiments tries, | 2 T 
Yet contriv'd it ſo ill, as to throw out poor Gipſey, (2.) * 1 
Whom he rattled along as if he'd been tipſey En 


To catch them again, but tho famous for ſpeed, 
She never could touch ( 1.) them, much leſs get à lead. (2. 
So, ditheart'ned, ( 3. ) disjointed, and beat, home he ſwings, 
Not much unlike a Fidler hung upon ſtrings. ; 
An H. H. { 4. ) who in Leiceſterſhire never had been, Phe 
So of courſe ſuch a Tickler (5.) ne'er could have ſeen; © 
Juſt to ſee them throw off, ona raw 6.) Horſe was mounted, 


Whoa Hound had ne'er feen, or a Fence had confronted. S a 
. | But With 
Yards 
Id, a 
id & 

7 
F (v.) A term of great reproach, according to the above dialect, to thoſe Hour 
who are ſo ithabby as to cut acroſs to the Hounds, when it is eſteem'd lo much e {1 
more hon6urabl- to follow their very track; by which fprited line of con- ecor 
duct, they may be pretty certain of never ſeeing them at all. ly 
| K. Where Mr, Lorraine Smith lives, . 05 
( y. ) Sir John Shelley Wild with zey upon these occaſions muſt be here ( © 
meant, as no one can be, perſonally, more ſerious and ſedate — Indeed, if the his J. 
worthy Baronet has a Foible, it is Gravity. (1 
| (z.) Sir John Shelley's Mare. Word 
(r.) Touch—Meaning according to the Melton dialect, overtake, Jat 1 
2.) Get a lead—By which is to be underſtood, ſecuring the priviledge po 
of breaking your neck „rt, and when you fall, of being rode over by a W( , 
hundred and ninety-nine of the beſt fellows upon Earth, to a dend ceriainty. | , 

(g.) Nor can that aftoniſh any one, when it is conſidered, what an in- We, 
eſtimable priviledge he has loſt, | | ry 
(4. ) It is not quite clear whether theſe initials are meant to apply to a hi. 
Hamp/ſture Hog, or the Hampſhire Hunt, If to the Hog, it does not appear ug! 
that he faved his Bacon. | | | it ge 


{( 5.) Tickler—\ Meltonice) a Run fo ſevere, that there is no laughing at it. 
4 2 Raw—( 1bid. ) A Horſe who knew nothing of the buſineſs he was 
going about—or wiſhed to know, ? ü | | ; 


viledge 


by a 


an in- 


y to 2 
ppear 
gat it. 
1e Was 


gut they ſound in ſuch Style, (7.) & went off at ſuch Score, (8) 
hat he could not reſiſt the attempt to ſee more: 

zo with ſcrambling, (g) & daſhing, (10) & one rattling fall, (11) 

le ſaw all the Fun, up to Stretton's white Hall, 

There they anchor'd—in plight not a little diſtreſſing 

The Horle being raw, he of courſe got a dreſsing. 

That wonderful Mare of Vannech's, who till now, 

By no ch»:ice ever tir'd, ( 12. ) was taken in tow: 

And what's worſe, the gave Van ſuch a develiſh jog 

In the face with her head, plunging out of a Bog, 

That with Eye black as ink, or as Edward's fam'd Prinee, 

Half blind has be been, and quite deaf ever ſince. 

Hut let not that moritſy Thee, Shackaback”— ( 13.) 

She only was blown { 14. ) and came home a rare Hack. 

There 


1 ( 7. ) Style, means the beſt poſſible manner of doing any thing, As for 
Inſtance, when a Man rides his Horle full ſpeed at double Poſts and Rails 
With a Squire-T rap on the other ſide, (which is a moderate ditch of about two 
ards wide cut on purpoſe to break Gentlemen's necks—he is then reckon- 
Id, at Melton, to have rode at it in Stylc—eſpecially if he is caught in the 
id Squire-Trap. 
8.) Score, means that kind of Pace, which perhaps neither you nor 
our Horse ever went before, and if you have not more luck than falls to 
e ſhare of every firſt experiment of the kind, *tis ten to one but he falls, 
fore he can (what They call) get on his lig -in which caſe you may reft ok 
(ly ſutis ſied that he mult roll over you two or three times at leaſt, before 
can ſtop himfelt, BOT. 
( 9.) Scrambling means, when a Horſe does not leave above Three of 
is Legs behind him, and saves himſelf by pitching on his head. 

# ( 10, ) Da/hing means, when a Man charges a Fence (which no other 
Word can expreſs ſo fully) on the other ſide of which it is impoſſible to gueſs 
Mat miſchicf awaits him, but where his getting a Fall is reduced as nearly 

b polhble, to a moral certainty. 
by | 11.) Ratling fall—Q. E. D. 

612.) Which if other proof were wanting, ascertains beyond any thing 
e, the ieverity of this Chace. | | 

( 13. }) A familiar appellation, borrow'd from Blue Beard, and beſtowed 
his friends at Melton on Mr. Vanneck, than which nothing can more tho- 
ughly prove the eſtimation in which his Society is held there, ſince none 
it good Fell5ws are ever eſteemed, according to the Meltonias principles, | 

rthy of a nick name. | . 

(13.) Which was his dn obſervation, the merit of which I would ſcorn 
allume, but for the truch of which (at leaſt the latter aſſertion) I can 
zuch, as I perfectly agree with him that 1 never ſaw a more compleat Hack, 

d' he is pleaſed to call tec a Hunter, | 


- 


There Craven too ſtoppdvhoſe misfortune, not ſault, 


His Mare unaccountably vex'd with String-halt, ( 15 ) . 
And when {he had ceas'd thus Spasmod:c to prance, 5 It's 
Her Mouth gan to twitch with St. Vitus's dance. ( 15. ) Eve 

But how ſhall describ'd be the fate of Rose Price? ( 16.) W 
Whoſe fav'rite white Gelding convey'd him ſo nice An 
Thro' thick and thro' thin, that he vow'd and proteſted, (17) 9 A! 
No Money ſhould part them, as long as Life laſted. Th 


But the Pace ( 18. ) that effected, which Money could not: 5 Bu 
For to part and in Death! was their no diſtant lot. In 
In a fatal blind ditch Carlo Khan's ( 19. ) powers fail'd, Fon 
Wbere nor Lancet, (20.) nor Landanum ( 20. ) either avail'd, Bu 
More care { 21. ) of a Horse than he took, could take no Man An 
| He'd more Straw than would ſerve any lying-in Woman. 


Still he died !—yet juſt how, as nobody knows, ; G1 


It may _ 
At the death of poor Khan, Melton ( 22. ) feels ſuch remorſe, ® ( 
That they've chriſten'd that Ditch—the Vale of Wiute Horse! R <1 


( 18. ( 15.) Two nervous affections, in every ſenſe of the word vel « 8 
ry distreſsing, eſpecially to a bye-ſtander who cannot command his ritble ſo 
muſcles upon ſo melancholy an occaſion. | 5 


( 16. 


( 18. 


( 19. 


truly be ſaid, —He died under the Rose.“ 


Thus 3 fur: 


) A Gentleman, of whom it has been erroneouſly ſaid, that he ne- 1 Co 


ver returned from Hunting, but his Horſe was ſure to be either lame or cor 
knock'd xp. | ( 

(37 « At the Cover fide, his Horſe had been particularly admired, & / me 
a conſiderable Sum of Money offered for him. | ; 


Which is a complete anſwer to that impertinent queſtion, ſo ( 


vauntingly aſked by a favorite Poet, when he exclaims—in language indeed do: 
ſomewhat hald Pray what can do that, which Money can not?“ en. 


) The name of Poor Mr. Price's Horse. Y ( 


( 20. ) ( 20 Two excellent Reſtoratives where the Patient is not too far mo 


(21. 


gone Where he is (as in the present case,) inimitable Soporifics. ene 


) Indeed it is only to be lamented, that Mr. P. had not taken ra- Ta 


ther more care of him à little earlier in the day, which probably would have (w 


E Re neceſſity of this Accouchment. fait 
22. 
Melton Gentlemen, and completely refutes a very ill natur'd but groundlejs 
ſuppoſition, that their ſenſibility will ever ſuffer them to make a joke of any 
ſuch heavy loſs a Gentleman may happen to ſuſtain, eſpeeially if the Gen- 
tleman likewise happens to be keavy himſelf, which, of courſe, doubles the G 
weight of the misfortune, | | 


Which redounds highly to the credit and the Sympathy of the Le 


orſe, , 
5 expreſſion, he ought to know, that the Meltonians, hold every Horſe who 


Thus! cannot“. Gs along a ſtapping pate, —* Stay at that pace,” —* Shim ridge and 

I furrow” Caten his Horses''—* Top a flight of Rails“ - Come well into the 
OY next feld“ Charge an Ox Fence''—* Go in and out clever“ Face a Brook'® 
ord ve- ; 
riſible , ſo plain and intelligible, that it's impoſſible to miſtaꝶe their meaning, that 
Horſe is held in the ſame contempt in LTeiceſterſhire, as a Coxcomb holds a 


he ne-W Country Bumpkin. 


/ 


lame or® 


red, &. 


ion, ſo! 


indeed)“ 


t £00 far! 


en ra- 


Id have 


of the 
oundalejs 
of any 
e Gen- 
les the 
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9 
Thus ended a Chace, which for diſtance and ſpeed, 


It's fellow we never have heard of, or read. 
Every ſpecies of ground, ev'ry Horſe does not ſuit, 
What's a good Country { 
And unleſs for all ſorts of ſtrange Fences prepar d, 
A Man and his Horſe are ſure to be ſcared. 

This Varicty gives conſtant Lzfe to the Chace; 
But as Forester (24. 
In moſt other Countries, they boaſt of their breed, 

For carrying, at times, ſuch a beautiful Head,; ( 26. ) 

But theſe Hounds to carry a Head cannot fail, 

And conſtantly too for by George there's—no Tail. ( 26.) 


( 23.) Hunter, may here prove a Brute 


) fays—** Sir, what k1LLs, is the pace.” (25) 


Talk of Horſes, and Hounds, and the Syſtem cf Kennel— 


Give me Leiceſterſhire Nags—& the Hounds of Oro MEVNEIL! 


( 23.) As every Country Gentleman may not comprehend the Force of this 


& Swiſh at a Raſper”—and in ſhort—*® Do all that kind of thing. which are all 


In vulgar Countries (i. e. all others) where theſe ac- 


compliſhments are not indispcniible, he may be a Hunter. 


( 24. ) A Gentleman who practically explains all the above accompliſh- 
ments to the great ediſication of young Horſes, and the no leſs aſtoniſiment 
of weak minds, 

(25. ) A favourite maxim of Mr, Forefter's, of the truth of which, he ſel- 
dom loles an opportunity of endeavouring to make his Friends thoroughly 

( 26.) As Heads and Tails are not here to be underſtood in the com- 
mon acceptation of the words, and as all Ladies are not Sportswomen 
enough to be aware that they have no reference to the Human Head or 


Tail they ſhould know, that when you can cover the Hounds with a Sheet? 


(which any Meltonian will explain to them more particularly) they are then 


laid to carry a beautiful Head, When, on the contrary, they follow the 
Leader in a line, like a flight of wild fowl, they are then ſaid—to Tal, 


Fre thr L. 


? a5. 


7 a, 4 ( Clementson, Printer, Melton.) 
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